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NOTICE. 


The subscriber, from declining health, is in- 
duced to offer for sale a share of the publishing 
department of his periodicals. The foundatiun 
on which these works are established is so 
solid as to afford great advantages, to an active 
man, in establishing himself in the world. 
They never possessed more popularity than at 
present; and inability, from continued indis- 
position, to attend to his multifarious duties 
alone urges him to dispose of any portion. For 
terms, application may be made to 

A. WALDIE. 


—>— 


Subscribers will confer a very particular 
favour by making remittances. Pecuniary ar- 
rangements must be made for the subscriber’s 
necessary absence from business for some time; 
these could be done immediately, if each sub- 
scriber will pay his item. Will the appeal be 
unheeded ? 

A. WALDIE. 
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LOTTERY FOR A HUSBAND. 


What have our novelists been doing when this _anec. 
dote was waiting for them? Charles Theodore D’Es- 
tainville found himself, at twenty-one, walking in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg witout the smallest coin 
of the realm in his pocket. He was a subaltern ina 
regimen: of hussars, had served in the last years of Na- 
poleon, and had received two slight wounds, two crosses, 
and was ina fair way to become a field marshal, when 
Charles X. was sent into exile, and two thirds of his 
regiment was put upon half-pay. Charles was among 
the two thirds; the world was before him, and with 
twenty Napoleons, @ handsome figure, and a hundred 
talents, he came, ag every Frenchman does, on the first 
opportunity, to Paris. Paris is notoriously the centre of 
the world, the paradise of women and wits, the region 
of enchantment, and the spot where every pleasure is 
to be had at the lowest price. Still, even ia Paris, men 
cannot live upon air, and Charles found his twenty Na- 
poleons rapidly diminishing. Of course it is to be pre- 
sumed that he was not without expedients; what French- 
man ever was? and Charles, brilliant, young, and buoy- 
ant, tried every expedient natural to a man of genius. 
His first was to ascertain the tenderness of heart and 
weight of purse that was to be found among the heiresses, 
Among his own countrywomen he found the tenderness 
of heart in great abundance, but the purse remarkably 
light—smiles never fed any man, and sighs were his 
aversion. He next tried the English heiresses, but the 
day for captures was past; the ladies might be tender, 
and the names of chevalier, marquis, or count was irre- 
sistible by the daughters of {rish earls and London trad- 
ers; but the Irish ladies having nothing but their blood, 
were determined to sell it dear, and insisted on solid 
settlements in France for imaginary estates at home; 
and the fair daughters of trade were so watched by 
hideous aunts and herculean brothers, that the game 
was not worth the candle. Rouge et noir was next tried. 
Fortune smiled for one night on her new votary, and 
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frowned for two; the Napoleons went down faster and 
faster, until at length the last portrait of the grand 
homme wus the solitary tenant of the purse of Charles 
Theodore D’Estainville. It was this discovery that had 
sent him to meditate in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
a pleasant place for the last walk of despairing lovers, 
and the demi-solde, where he had his choice of walking 
a hundred yards to the right, and blowing out his brains 
undisturbed of man, or a hundred yards to the left, and 
plunging into the Seine, according to the native style, 
in the midst of the national admiration. 

But while he was pondering on the alternative, night 
fell, the wind whistled keenly, the bell rang for the} 
closing of the garden, and Charles was forced to leave} 
the place of his philosophy. In going through the streets | 
he passed by three successive theatres, with each a pang, 
and never felt the calamity of an empty purse so pun- | 
gently as at that moment. He now approached the! 
Seine. That muddiest of rivers looked more muddy than | 
ever, and Charles naturally shrunk from a plunge which | 
would so effectually disfigure him. He again felt his} 
last Napoleon; and in the heroism of his recollections | 
was putting the portrait of his great leader to his lips, | 
when the sudden opening of a café door, the sound of 
the scraping of fiddles, and the hum of voices within, | 
told him that he might make better use of both himself! 
and his coin than to bury either in the Seine, at least | 
for that night. A Frenchman has always two reasons | 
for every thing, a strong one and a weak. He generally | 
gives way first to the weak one, on the seiflani ground 
that the strong one will make way for itself. One of| 
his reasons for determining to live for at. least the next 
half hour was, that he owed a week’s reut to his land- 
lady, which he was bound in honour to discharge; and | 
the other was, that he was desperately in love with one | 
of the prettiest girls in Lyons, an exquisite blonde, who 
had given him all her heart, bat having not a sous to | 
give along with it, had pledged herself to wait till Mon. | 
sieur should be a colonel. It was plain that neither of| 
those purposes could be accomplished if he was to make | 
his bed that night in the Lottom of the Seine. He there- | 
fure postponed the performance until at least he should 
break the matter to the fair E aphrasia, in a billet worthy | 
of a Frenchman in despair. 

Ordering coffee, pen, ink, and paper, he sat down to! 
write. ‘To give him a clearer view of the subject, the 
smart garcon of the café lighted a sinall lamp in the 
rather dark box into which he had thrown himself and 
his sorrows. He began: dashed off a few sentences of 
supreme tenderness, and then paused, as is usual even 
with the most enamoured, for a fresh flow of ideas. The| 
lamp had thrown its radiance on a showy mirror, and 
the mirror hud returned the radiance on Charles. His 
eye cauglit sight of himself at full length in the mirror, 

ew men, Frenchmen not excluded, think themselves 
altogether destitute of personal charms; and Charles 
was really a handsome figure, such as might captivate | 
its possessor, particularly when it was his last look. But | 
why should it be his last look? was the thought that 
glanced into his mind. “Shall this classic head, jetty 
moustachios, exquisite imperial, and air chivalric go fur 
nothing? Are the hearts of the women turned to stone? 
Are there not hundreds of maids, wives, and widows, 
that every week marry monsters compared to this bril- 
liant physiognomy ; and am J good for nothing but to 
be picked up by a fishing-net, laid out in the Morgue, 
and paragraphed in to-morrow’s Moniteur? Something 
must be tried.” 

But that something has formed the difficulty of heroes 
and geniuses since the beginning of the world. Whiie 
he paused he was struck with the voice of a Jew rabbi, 




















who had marched from the further end of the café, offer- 
ing the tickets of a lottery, in which the prizes were 
bon-bons. The sound caught his ears, and the idea 
flashed into his head like lightning. “A lottery! why, 
every thing is done by lottery-——the world’s a lottery— 
fortune is a luttery—commissions in the hussars are a 
lottery—murriage is a lottery ;—why then should not 
husbands be a lottery? Why should I drown myself, 
when | could be drawn for by half the females of France, 
make some pretty woman the happiest of the happy, and 
make myself rich into the bargain ?” 

He then threw aside his paper, called the Jew into the 
box, found, by a few leading questions, that he was a 
Jew who knew the world—a quick, sagacious, sharp- 
witted rogue—discussed the project of the Jive lottery 
with him, and before he left the box, had converted his 
love-letter into a charming address to all the charming 
of France, to purchase tickets in a lottery, of which the 
capital prize was to be the most captivating of man- 
kind, 

The Jew was delighted with the project, exhibited all 
the eagerness of his tribe in a sure speculation, and pro- 
mised for a per centage to dispose of all the shares at 
the synagogue in a week. To make the matter more 
secure, he insisted on Charles receiving fifty-Napoleons 
on the spot, and finishing the night by supping with 
him at his own apartments. The Napoleons were ac- 
cepted, and so was the invitation. The Jew packed up 
his bon-bons, called a cabriolet, the pair got into it, and 
were whirled to the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. A whole 
labyrinth of streets, narrow as sewers, and dark as pitch, 
led them to the Jew’s domicile. A passage like the en- 
trance to a jail there led them into a room which had a 
very striking resemblance to a dungeon, and Charles be- 
gan to think that he had trusted the Jew too far—but 
what could he be robbed of? Still, he might be sold to 
the surgeons. The idea was not the most agreeable; and 
he cast a glance upon the Jew’s motions, with a full re- 
solve, if he saw treachery, to fly on him and strangle him 
on the spot. But his valour was unnecessary; the Jew 
simply touched a bell, the door opened, and to his asto- 
nishment he found himself in a suite of rooms furnished 
with the atmost magnificence, Splendid carpets, gilded 
fauteuils, costly pictures, met the eye every where, and 
at the end of the suite, in a room of still more exquisite 
proportions and furniture, a table was laid with a luxu- 
rious supper. “ You think all this,” said the Jew, 
smiling, “rather odd for a seller of bon.bons, but this is 
the custom of my people; we thus make up for the 
troubles of our day and the scorn of the Gentiles. Now 
to supper and to business.” ~ 

Three or four domestics, evidently Hebrews, in showy 
liveries, attended at table. On their retiring, the plan 
was constructed, The Jew exhibited the extent of that 
mysterious correspoudence which connects the children 
of Abraham with each othor throughout the world. The 
lottery was arranged, and the night was conc!uded in 
discussing the not less agreeable topics of the vintages 
of France, Spain, and Italy. Charles made but two 
reserves. One was of a ticket to be sent to Euphrasia, 
and the other a stipulation for himself, that in case the 
drawer of the prize should not strike his taste, or he 
should not strike hers, the profits of the lottery should 
be divided between them, and the parties be tree. In 
two months the ten thousand tickets were sold at a Na- 
poleon a-piece. The drawing took place. In a few days 
after, the fair Euphrasia was waited upon by a handsome 
widow, enbonpoint, who came in her own equipage. 
“Save my life, mademoiselle,” said she; “sell me the 
lottery ticket in your possession.” LEuphrasia had re- 
ant the ticket, but utterly unconscious of its value, 
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had thrown it into her escritoire. “ You shall have a 
thousand Napoleons for that ticket,” said the showy 
widow. “ Your ticket has drawn the prize.” 

The idea occurred to Euphrasia that though a thou- 
sand Napoleons would be a very satisfactory sum under 
other circumstances, it was unlucky to sell her good 
fortune until she knew what it was. The widow had 
bought thirty tickets in a determination to make sure 
of the prize. Her negotiation had failed, and she retired. 
In five minutes after, a traveling chariot drove to the 
door. Charles leapt up, and was in the arms of the fair 
Lyonnese. He had not discovered into whose hands the 
prize ticket had fallon a moment, before he was on the 
road to Lyons, driving as fast as four horses could carry 
him. The dénouement was complete ; he brought her 
five thousand Napuleons as an instalment, and foreswore 
drowning himself for at least twelve months to come. 
The whole affair is registered before the civil tribunal 
of Lyons. The showy widow was an opulent landowner 
of Curcassone, The happy pair are at this moment 
spending their honeymoon at Narbonne.— World We 
Live In; Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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THE VICTIM. 
A RUSSIAN ADVENTURE. 


Some years ago, business of importance called me to 
St. Petersburg. Being unwilling to go alone, I succeeded 
in inducing my friend Saville to accompany me. I men- 
tion him, poor fellow, as he formed a very prominent 
feature in the little adventure I am about to relate. I 
will pass over the incidents of our journey until we 
arrived at St. Petersburg, when, having transacted my 
business, I, to favour Saville’s wish, determined to pro- 
ceed to Jaroslav, where he had relations. Instead, how- 
ever, of going the direct route, we visited Kerilov, a small 
town on the Scheksma, a branch of the Volga, for the 
purpose of seeing a renowned hermit who, we were told, 
was an Englishman. This was isducement enough for 
us, circuitous as was the route we went. 

Arriving late at night, we with considerable difficulty 
succeeded in getting lodgings, which, though very meun 
and wretched, we at last entered. 

The landlord, a talkative man, told us, during our 
repast, all the news and scandal which in a small town 
generally abounds. Among other things, he told us that 
the next morning the punishment of the knout was to 
be performed—for there this horrid barbarity is consi- 
dered quite a spectacle, to seo which people flock in 
from all parts. ‘The culprit was a young Jewess, re- 
markable for her beauty, and her crime was the murder 
of her fatier. If the punishment of the knout did not 
end her existence, the wheel was in readiness to com. 
plete the scene of blood. 

From his account it appeared that the whole circum. 
stance was veiled in no slight obscurity, inasmuch as 
the only evidence against the poor girl was, that when 
questioned as to where her missing father was, she shed 
floods of tears and was silent. This in Russia was 
enough to seal her fate. She was accordingly con- 
demned, and was in prison when we arrived. 

Being much interested for the poor girl, we (Saville 
and 1) determined to see her. We went, and by means 
of a handful of silver, we succeeded in bribing ne jailer 
to admit us, The prison was gloomy to a degree; and 
never did I see so lovely a creature as met our eyes. 
She seemed scarcely above twenty, if so much, She, 
like most of her race, was dark, with intensely bright 
eyes, which even her misery could not quench. She 
spoke to us in French, and in piteous accents protested 
her innocence, Her story was soon'told. Beloved by a 
Russian and a protestant, her heart would not obey the 
stern commands of that father with whose murder she 
was charged. Her father reviled her—and here she 
stopped and burst into tears. More we could not elicit. 
Even the jailer, stern as he was, seemed touched with 
something like pity. 

Saville, hasty in every thing, determined to attempt 
to save her, Hurrying off, he hastened to the head 
sbirri, or police, and in vain attempted to purchase her 
release. He was referred to a higher authority at St. 
Petersburg. ‘hither, then, regardless of the utter im- 
possibility of being in time, Le hurried that very even- 
ing. I remained to try to console the victim, Never 
shall I forget the splendour of those dark, swimming 
eyes, when cast upwards ia fervent prayer fur the suc- 
cess of her anticipated deliverer, The night passed 
heavily enough. She could not be brought to compre. 
hend the aw.ulness of her hopeless situation. Yet she 


shuddered as she drew her slight shawl over her exqui- 
sitely-moulded shoulders, so soon to be lacerated by the 
unpitying stroke of the lash! ‘The gray morn, chill and 


comfortlese, came at last, and with it the fatal hour of 
the victim's panishment. 

Though almost senseless when led out, a faint blush 
and one wild expression of terror flittcd over her features 
as the rude hand of the executioner tore the upper cover- 
ing from her neck and shoulders. She was tied to the 
scaffold, and—but why proceed—nay, I cannot proceed 
to describe the disgusting and horrid ceremonials. It 
is enough to say that, though no sound of agony escaped 
her, as the white and quivering flesh was torn from her 
beautiful back, yet when, after nearly fifty strokes of the 
lash, human nature gave way, she sighed forth, “ Mon 
peére, mon pére, vous étes trop tard,” and expired! My 
poor friend Saville, wurn out by his fruitless exertions, 
fell a victim to a fever then prevalent, but uot before he 
had brought to justice her inhuman father, who was 
alive, and had thus sacrificed his daughter, because she 
refused to marry a mercenary villain of her father’s 
choice. He had first bound her by a most soleron oath 
not to reveal his place of concealment, and then left her, 
having taken care to fix suspicion on her, his only and 
beautiful child— London Court Journal. 


—=— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Close of the Library Year.—'the preseut 
number closes the twelfth volume of the Select 
Circulating Library. An existence of six years, 
commenced under the most unparalleled cir- 
cumstances of prosperity and popularity, wit- 
nesses us still regularly issuing our weekly 
supply of instruction and amusement to thou- 
sands of the same individuals who originally 
patronised the scheme, as well as to others 
who have since been won to its perusal by its 
good report. The work continues to permeate 
and penetrate to every post town of any note 
in every state and territory of the Union, call- 
ing upon the editor for continued mental acti- 
vity in filling its columns; for on the manner 
in which his task is fulfilled he feels that much 
of the literary taste of the growing generation 
depends. He returns to the patrons of the 
publication his sincere thanks for the liberal 
manner in which they have almost universally 
continued to view the performance of his por- 
tion of the undertaking, and he embraces this 
fitting occasion to assure them that he is dili- 
gently labouring at his post, as fully deter- 
mined as he has ever been to fulfil his engage- 
ment lo the utmost. 

The Title and Contents of the present volume 
will be forwarded next week. 

The next volume will commence with a most 
attractive new work, entitled * The City of the 
Czar ;” it will be followed by the conclusion 
of “ Gilbert Gurney,” &c. &c. 


Mr. Dunn’s Chinese Collection was lighted 
up on Saturday evening last, to afford a “ pri- 
vate view’’ of its curiosities, or rather realities ; 
before this sheet is published the room will be 
open to visiters from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. 

Having already alluded to the principal fea- 
tures of the exhibition, we may now refer to 
some of less note, but regarding which those 
who have not been in the saloon may be de- 
sirous of information. And first of the 

Mazims, so called, They consist of Chinese 
characters impressed upon scrolls, and are those 
odd-looking things hanging upon the several 
sides of the large pillars on each side of the 
saloon. ‘The Chinese are very fond of these 
didactic detached sentences and aphorisms, for 
the expression of which their language is sin- 
gularly well adapted. Mr. Davis says, ** Pairs 
of these sentences, displaying a patalellism of 
construction, as well as meaning, and written 
in a fine character on ornamental labels, are a 





frequent decoration of their dwellings and tem- 





ples ;”’ he gives several pages of specimens ; it 
will be well for our readers to carry one or 
more of these in the memory when visiting the 
collection; a few are subjoined :— 


Misfortunes issue out where diseases enter in—at the 
mouth, 

The crror of one moment becomes the sorrow of a 
whole life. 

A vacant mind is open to all suggestions, as the hol- 
low mountain returns all sounds. 

When the tree is felled, its shadows disappear. 
sertion of the great by their parasites.) 

The gem cannot be polished without friction, nor man 
perfected without adversi'y, 

Ivory is not obtained from rats’ teeth. (Said in con- 
tempt. 

A bird can roost but on one branch; a mouse can 
drink no more than its fill from a river, (Enough is as 
good as a feast.) 

You cannot strip two skins off one cow. 
limit to extortion.) 

Who swallows quick can chew but little. 
to learning.) 

The torment of envy is like a grain of sand in the eye. 

The gods cannot help a man who loses opportunities.* 

Dig « well before you are thirsty. (Be prepared 
against contingencies.) 

Eggs are close things, but the chicks come out at 
last. (Murder will out.) 

Letters nnd husbandry, the two principal professions. 

A diligent pen supplics memory and thought. 

Pouring water on a duck’s back. (Fruitless counsel 
or advice.) 

‘To win a cat and lose a cow. (Consequences of litiga- 
tion. 

ND duns outside, and no doctors within. (Absence of 
sickness ard debt.) 

Forbearance is a domestic jewel. 

Borrowed money makes time short; working for 
others makes it long. 

All that a fish drinks goes out at the gills. . (Spent as 
soon as got.) 

If families have no sons devoted to letters, whence 
are the governors of the people to come? (Necessity 
for general education.) 

Parents’ affection is best shown by teaching their 
children industry and self-denial. 

Something is learned every time a book is opened. 

The more talects are exercised, the more they will 
be developed. 

The ways of superiors are generally varried by in- 
feriors to excess. 

A truly great man never puts away the simplicity of 
the child. 

The man in boots does not know the man in shoes. 
(Boots are the official and full dress.) 

A foolish husband fears his wife; a prudent wife obeys 
her husband. 

The man who combats himself will be happier than 
he who combats others. 

Sleepiness in an old man, and wakefulness in a young 
one, are bad syrnptoms. (Medical axiom.) 

Let every man sweep the snow from before his own 
doors, and not busy himself about the frost on his 
neighbour’s tiles. 

In a field of melons do not pull up your shoe; under 
a plum-tree do not adjust your cap. (Be careful of your 
conduct under circumstances of suspicion.) 

Though the life of man be short of a hundred years, 
he gives himself as much pain and anxicty as if he were 
to live a thousand. 

By nature all men are alike; but by education widely 
different. 


The Pictures.—There are two large paint- 
ings on each side of the entrance screen, fepre- 
senting Canton, Whampoa, Macao, and Bocca 
Tigris. Of these, perhaps the most striking 
for its. minuteness and finish, is Canton, or 
rather the foreign factories and their vicinity, 
with the numerous boats, the residences of so 
many of the natives. This picture occupied 
one of their most able artists fifteen months 
to execute; it will be admitted by the most 
severe judge that he has done justice to a difli- 
cult subject. An idea of the multiplicity, of 
the whole streets of boats, may be formed by 


(De. 


(There is a 


(Applied 


* “ Pour étre grand homme, il faut savoir profiter de © 
toute sa fortune,”—Rochefoucald, 
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inspecting the painting which hangs on the 
other side of the same window. ‘The two land- 
scapes on the right as you enter, and over the 
fronts of the two cases of boats and bridges, 
are perfect gems, which no artist would be 
ashamed to own, however he might have been 
disposed by former writers to believe that China- 
men understand nothing of perspective. ‘The 
perspective is perfect, and here is a subject for 
reflection that will strike every one who has 
imbibed the popular belief; almost every pic- 
ture shows this error, teaching us again that 
we have too much taken our opinions of the 
nation from their common articles, bought in 
the purlieus, and made exclusively for export. 
There are very few articles in this collection 
the like of which have ever been seen in this 
country ; for instance, there are no cane-chairs, 
an article made to sell to foreigners, but not 
used at home. The paintings illustrating the 
botany of China, those of insects and birds, &c., 
are entirely superior to any heretofore brought 
away. The portraits are finished with the mi- 
nuteness of miniatures; they will astound the 
artists of our country. In this department an 
embarrassment has occurred, occasioned by the 
character of the museum building. So much 
of the great surface of wall is cut by windows, 
that not near one half of the pictures already 
framed can find a resting-place, i notil some 
other arrangements can be made for their ac- 
commodation. Fair specimens of every style 
are however on exhibition. 

The Chinese Apartment, behind the great 
screen at the east end, is a fair sample of a 
room in the house of a wealthy merchant. 
Their apartments are rarely crowded ; they are 
supposed to be the only people of Asia who 
use chairs; these are in form much like the 
solid and lumbering furniture in fashion among 
us more than a century ago. Cushions accom. 
pany some of them, and the cuspadores, or 
spitting-boxes of white copper, are the com- 
mon accompaniment where every one smokes. 
Among the principal ornaments are the elegant 
lanterns suspended from the roof, adorned with 
crimson tasse!s. Here again are the maxims 
in pairs. The autograph of a friend or patron, 
consisting of moral sentences, poetical couplets, 
or quotations from the sacred books, are kept 
as memorials, or displayed as ornaments in their 
apartments. In this room a pair of maxims on 
blue satin, presented to Mr. Dunn by a distin- 
guished officer of the Chinese government, are 
appropriately displayed. In this spot will also 
be found many of those articles of ornament so 
exclusively Chinese, set out on little low single 
or double stands, made of wood and marble, 
which it will soon be found by the visiter per- 
form an important part in the economy of a 
Chinese dwelling. They serve to hold a bloom- 
ing flower and every small object that the owner 
particularly values or desires to display; some- 
times it is a vessel of old or elegant porcelain 
that is thus supported; at others a grotesque 
figure carved in wood, rvots, or stone, or a fac- 
titious antique in bronze or porcelain; a tripod 
to hold sticks of incense to perfume their cham- 
bers; the Chinese are great collectors of cu- 
riosities, 

The spectacies on the shopman in the silk- 
store, and those on the shoemaker at his work, 
are such as they continue to wear; they use 
the rock crystal instead of glasses; if any 
thing, says Davis, could prove the Chinese 
spectacles to be original inventions, or not 


borrowed from Europe, it would be their sin- 
gular size and shape, as well as the strange 
way of putting them on by a cord round the 
ears; their immense size imparts a most sa- 
pient appearance to the wearer. In two of the 
windowsewill be seen Chinese sashes filled 
with shells instead of glass. 

In short, the collection is so minute in its 
details as to require a considerable amount of 
study and reading to understand or appreciate 
it. Its appearance among us was pronounced 
the other evening by one of our most useful 
citizens as an epoch; the transporting of an 
Eastern nation, so long a mystery and a pro- 
blem, to be seen by the people of the west, in 
all their minutia of taste, fashion, and use, is a 
highly interesting event. 

[t is proper to remark, that the proprietor was 
3o much urged to open the collection by Christ- 
mas day, that he has been compelled to omit 
for a short time the descriptive labels and cata- 
logue ; they will be prepared as soon as practi- 
cable. 

The Far West, or a Tour beyond the Moun- 
tains, in two 12mo volumes, is a highly inte- 
resting work from the press of the Harpers, 
which we like so well that next week we shall 
devote seveial columns to its elucidation. 
When will our friend ‘Townsend be ready with 
his ** Far, far West and Sandwich Islands?” 

Life of Christ.—'The same publishers have 
issued a handsome square 18mo illustrated edi- 
tion of the ** Life of Christ,’’ admirably adapted 
for the present or any season, but especially for 
Christmas. 

Rob of the Bowl: a Legend of St. Inigoe’s, 
by the popular author of Swallow Barn and 
Horse Shoe Robinson, is published by Lea & 
Blanchard. Not yet read. 

The Museum for December has been pub- 
lished, filled as usual with the best matter of 
the British periodicals. It completes the thirty- 
fourth volume. 

National Portrait Gallery —Two additional 
numbers of this justiv popular work have just 
been laid on our table. ‘They contain the lives 
and portraits of 

John M‘Lean, 

Louisa Catherine Adams, 
Henry Laurens, 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Joseph Habersham, and 
George Rogers Clarke. 


This publication receives, as it deserves, a 
very extensive support. The lives, we believe, 
have been written with care, and in a strain of 
lofty American feeling. The fourth volume is 
neatly completed ; the whole will form one of 
the best American works extant. Mr. James 
B. Longacre, of this city, is the publisher. 

Reed’s Address—We have, in a beautiful 
dress and type, from the author, an Address 
delivered before the Philomathean Society of 
the University of Penneyivania, November Ist, 
1838, by William B. Reed, Esq., the Attorney- 
General of Pennsylvania. It is a rapid his- 
torical survey of the events which led to the 
assembling of the first American Congress, and 
of its acts and doings. The research and acu- 
men brought to bear on the subject are worthy 
of the acknowledged industry and talents of 
the orator. 

Bowditch.—See the very interesting life of 
Bowditch, from Silliman’s Journal, in the Li- 








brary to-day, 


Southern Passages and Pictures.—Mr. G. 
Adlard, of New York, has published a volume 
of poems, entitled ‘Southern Passages and 
Pictures; by the author of Atalantis, The Ye- 
massee, Guy Rivers, &c.,” to which we are 
disposed to award very high merit. There ts 
true poetry, both of feeling and expression in 
many of the fugitive pieces here brought to- 
gether, which entitle the author to rank with 
our small fraternity of American poets. We 
select from the volume three specimens of ave- 
rage merit, and strongly recommend the volume 
to public attention; the first is worthy of Words- 
worth :— ; 


THE WESTERN EMIGRANTS. 


An aged man, whose head some seventy years 
Had snowed on freely, led the caravan ;— 
His sons and sons’ sons, and their families, 
Tall youths and sunny maidens—a glad group, 
That glowed in generous blood, and had no care, 
And little thought of the future—followed him ;— 
Some perched on gallant steeds, others, more slow, 
The infunts and the matrons of the flock, 
In coach and jersey—but all moving on 
To the new land of promise, full of dreams 
Of western 1iches, Mississippi-mad ! 
Then came the hands, some forty-five or more, 
Their moderate wealth united—some in carts 
Laden with matresses—on ponies some ; 
Others, more sturdy, following close a-foot, 
Chattering like jays, and keeping, as they went, 
Good time to Juba’s creaking violin. 

I met and spoke them. The old patriarch, 
The grandsire of that goodly family, 
Told me his story, and a few briet words 
Unfolded that of thousands. Discontent, 
With a vague yearning for a better clime, 
And richer fields than thine, old Carolina, 
Led him to roam. Yet he did not complain 
Of thee, dear nother—mother still to me, 
Though now, like him, a wanderer from thy hommes. 
Thou hadst not chided him, nor trampled down 
His pride nor his ambition. He knew thee not, 
As I, by graves and sorrows, Thy bright sun 
Had always yielded flowers and fruits to him, 
And thy indulgence and continued smiles 
Had made his pittance plenty. Yet he flies 
To a wild region, where the unploughed fields 
Are stagnant with their waste fertility, 
And long for labour. His were sparsling dreams, 
As fond as those of boyhood. Golden stores 
They promised him in Mississippian vales, 
Outshining all the past, atoning wel!— 
So thought he idly—for the home he leaves, 
The grave ho should have chosen, and the walks, 
And well known fitness of his ancient woods. 
Self-exiled, in his age he hath gone forth 
To the abodes of strangers—seeking wealth— 
Not wealth, but money! Heavens! what wealth we give, 
Daily, for money! What affections sweet— 
What dear abodes—what blessing, happy joys— 
What hopes, what hearts, what affluence, what tics,— 
Ia a mad barter, where we luse our all, 
For that which an old trunk, a few ‘ect square, 
May compass like our coffin! That old man 
Can take no root again! He has snupped off 
The ancient tendrils, and in foreign clay 
His branches will all wither. Yet he goes, 
Falsely persuaded that a bloated purse 
Is an affection—is a life—a lease, 
Renewing life, with all its thousand ties 
Of exquisite endoarment—flowery twines, 
That, like the purple parasites of March, 
Shall wrap his aged trunk, and beautify, 
Even while they shelter. I could weep for him, 
Thus banished by that madness of the heart, 
But that mine own fate, not like his, self-chosen, 
Is not less desolate, and to me more dread. 

There is an exile, *Tis not when one goes 
To dwell in other regions—from his home 
Reinoved by the deep waters, Chunge of place 
Is seldom exile. Thus it has been called, 
Bat vainly. There’s another banishment, 
To which sach fate were gentle. ”Tis to be 
An exile on the spot where you were born ;— 
A stranger on the hearth which saw your youth,— 
Banished from hearts to which your heart is turned ;— 
Unblessed by those, from whose o’er-watchful love, 
Your heart would drink all blessings :—’tis to be, 


* 
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In your own land—the native land whose soil 
First gave you birth; whose air stijl nourishes—- 


If that may nourish which denies all care 
And every sympathy ;—and whosé breast sustains— 
A stranger—hopeless of the fuded hours, 


And rockless of the future ;—a Jone tree 

To which no tendril clings—whose desolate boughs 
Are scathed by angry winters, and bereft 

Of the greea leaves that cherish and adorn. 


WHILE THE SILENT NIGHT GOES BY. 


While the silent night goes by, 
And the winds have scarce a sigh, 
And the hours seem not to move, 
Do I think or thee, my love. 


And the moonlight’s on the hill, 
And the voice of man is still, 
Silent, in our walks, I rove, 
And I think of thee, my love. 


Every thing recalls thee now, 
And I see thy maiden brow, 
Large dark eyes that sweetly rove, 
With a gentle fear, my love. 


There is yet a richer spell, 

In thy bosom’s virgin swell, 

And its timid beatings prove 

All thy truth to me, iny love. 
Walks thy spirit now with mine, 
In the calin and cold moonshine— 
Dost thou seek in sleep our grove, 
Dost thou dream of me, my love ? 


SYMPATHIES, 


Speak, thou soft and rippling river, 
Wherefore dost thou, ceaseless, ever, 
To my always listening ear 

That one name of beauty bear? 


And thou breeze, for ever present, 
With a murmur thus incessant, 
Wherefore dost thou still repeat 
That same name in accents sweet ? 


And ye stars, in beauty beaming, 
Why, upon my sight still streaming, 
Do ye ever link the same, 

The sweet letters of her name? 

Birds that gather round me springing, 
Wherefore are ye always singing, 
With a voice so softly clear, 

That same name upon mine ear? 
And, while in your garden bowers, 
Wherefore do ye thus, ye floweis, 
That same name, of flowers the chiof, 
Write upon each rosy leaf? 
Answered then the rippling water, 
Breeze, and stars, and birds, with laughter— 
“’Tis not we who thus repeat 

What your spirit holds so sweet— 

“ Your own heart, with many voices 
In that magic word rejoices, 

And they fondly link her name 

With all objects still the same :— 
“There's no beauty born in nature, 
But partakes of true love's feature ; 
And each charm the earth supplies, 
Brings the loved one to our eyes. 

“ Thus, from true love, men inherit 
Virtue’s taste and beauty’s spirit; 
Nor, without it, can they trace 

The true charm of either face. 

* Love is nature’s life and essence, 
From it comes its joy and pleasaunce : 
Nature’s ministers are we, 

Thus we sing of love to thee.” 


“Carl Werner, an Imaginative Story, with 
other Tales of the Imagination,”’ by the same 
author, and from the same publisher, in two 
volumes, is also received. We hope to do it 
justice after this festive season closes some of 
the avenues by which time escapes us, from the 
necessity all are under of accepting kind in- 
vitations to the social board or circle. In the 
mean time we commend the style in which the 


publisher has seen meet to do honour to his 
author. 


, 


The Lectures.—Thomas I. Wharton, Esq.’s 
lecture on Tuesday last, on * Public Opinion,” 
gave great satisfaction to his numerous au- 
dience. The editor of the United States Ga- 
zetie, Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., lectures to- 
morrow (Wednesday) evening, at seve@ o’clock, 
on * The Cultivation of the Affections as a 
Means of Happiness.’’ ‘Tuesday being Christ- 
mas-day, Wednesday has been substituted. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Lectures on Phrenology.—Mr. George Combe, 
the distinguished writer and lecturer on phreno- 
logy, will, we Jearn, be in this city by the latter 
part of the present month, and begin his lec- 
tures on the 4th of January. ‘They will be con- 
tinued three times a week, until the course of 
sixteen lectures is completed. The illustra- 
tions, by casts and drawings, are very ample, 
and will tend nota little to the enforcement 
and better understanding of the subject. 

It is not necessary for us at this time to 
dwell upon the known powers of Mr. Combe 
as a writer on the philosophy of the mind, for 
such is phrenology, whether we choose to com- 
bine craniology with it or not. His works on 
the Constitution of Man and on Education show 
the range of useful and profitable enquiry in 
which he has been led by his devotion to phre- 
nology. 

We ought to say, however, that Mr. Combe’s 
lectures are intended for, and addressed to, a 
mixed auditory of both sexes; and we cannot 
doubt that the interest displayed on the sub- 
ject in Boston and New York will be, at least, 
equaled in Philadelphia, where phrenology was 
first formally discussed in a society for the pur- 
pose, and commented on and advocated by 
physicians through the press. Already have 
many of our fellow-citizens, distinguished for 
their scientific attainments and professional 
ability, announced their intention to hear Mr. 
Combe. 

Prospectuses of the course, which will be 
delivered in the new lecture room of the Mu- 
seum, can be had by calling at the book stores 
of Mr. Judah Dobson, Messrs. Kay & Bro- 
thers, and Mr. Whetham, Chesnut street, and 
of Messrs. Haswell, Barrington & Haswell, 
Market street. 

—— 
VARIETIES. 

Elegant Highland Epitaph.—There is something sin- 
gularly beautiful and affecting in the following epitaph, 
which an old newspaper represents as translated from 
one (in Gaelic, probably,) in the parish church of Glen- 
orehy, in Argyleshire :—* Lo, she lies here in the dust, 
and her memory fills me with grief; silent is the tongue 
of melody, and the hand of elegance is now at rest. No 
more shall the poor give thee his blessing, nor shall the 
naked be warmed with the fleece of thy flock; the tear 
shalt thou not wipe away from the eye of the wretched. 
Where now, O feeble, is thy wonted help? No more, 
my fair, shall we meet thee in the social hall; no more 
shall we sit dt thy hospitable board. Gone for ever is 
the sound of mirth; the kind, the candid, the meek, is 


now no more. Who can express our grief? Flow, ye 
tears of wo!” 


Extraordinary Coincidences in the Lives of a Married 
Pair.—A newspaper of the year 1777 gives the follow- 
ing as an extract ofa letter from Lanark :—*“ Old Wil- 
liam Douglas and his wife are lately dead; you know 
that he and his wife were born on the same day, within 
the sume hour, by the same midwife; christened at the 
same time, and at the same church; that they were 
constant companions, till nature inspired them with love 
and friendship; and at the age of nineteen were mar- 
ried, by the consent of their parents, at the church 
where they were christened. These are not the whole 
of the circumstances attending this extraordinary pair. 
They never knew a day’s sickness until the day before 





their deaths; and the day on which they died they were 


exactly one hundred years. They died in one bed, and 
were buried in one grave, close tu the font where the 
were-christened. Providence did not bless them wi 
any children.” 


Premium for a Husband.—Among the rewards be- 
stowed by the agricultural society of Todd county, in 
Kentucky, was the following, as appears by the official 
report :—* To Mrs. Dr. Leavel, for her husband uppear- 
ing at the fair in the neatest and best full suit of home- 
made jeans, a gold thimble, worth five dollars. Several 
competitors for this premium.’ Whether the competi- 
tors were for the husband, the jeans, or the thimble, is 
not shown. 


Phosphorescence of the Sea —By the researches made 
in the French ship La Bonité, in her recent voyage 
round the world, it appears that the phosphorescence of 
the sea is not inherent in the water, but essentially due 
to the presence of organised matter, and is owing to ani- 
mals of different classes. According to M. Robart, this 
property of phosphorescence in the northern seas is occa- 
sioned by animal matter held in solution, and not by tho 
presence of animalcules. 


—— 
THE FINANCIAL REGISTER, 


In Two Large Octavo Volumes, for Sale at 
this office. Price, half bound, $5.50. 

These two volumes contain in quantity equal 
to five common octavo volumes, and the mass 
of documents elucidatory of the general princi- 
ples of financial concerns, governmental, bank- 
ing, &c., are truly valuable, and not to be found 
in any other single work. ‘To all moneyed in- 
stitutions they must be of almost indispensable 
necessity, affording information otherwise un- 
attainable, without wading through piles of 
folios, quartos, and octavos. 


—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ guod,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Nov. 14,—A. N. Bourdin, As. P. M., Petersburg, Va. 
9,—Tarleton Khame, Talledego, Ala. 
— 7%,—Daniel Rogan, Kingsport, Te. 

—— 17,—Capt. James Patterson, Dresden, Me. 
19,—Henry Swanwick, Easton, Pa. 

Aug. 18,—R. Gowan, Esq., Frederickton, P., N. B. 
Nov. 17,—Dr. G. R. Morton, Sandusky, O. 
17,—Major H. Whiting, Detroit, Mich. 
—— 20,—Miss E. J. Lynn, Rose Hill, Md. 

—— 27,—L. F. Chilton, Garritsburg, Ky. 

—— 27,—Miller Woodson, Garritsburg, Ky. 
— 5—Dr. J. Nicols, Vienna, Md. 

—— 17,—W. P. Holloway, Lexington, Ky. 

—— 12,—L. P. Crain, St. Martinsville, La. = 
—— 28,—C. A. Black, Greensboro, Pa. 

— 19,—Z. C. Robins, St. Louis, Mo. 

—— 28,—W. C. Hannah, Chemung, N. Y. 

Dec. 1,—Jemes J. Cannon, New Branswick, N. J. 
3,—A. C. Nowland, Cecilton, Md. 

Nov. 30,—Edward Means, Buckhead P. O., S. C. 
Dec. 8,—James M. Gilgour, Rockville, Md. 
7,—Enoch George, Saddlers X Roads, Md. 
8,—P. F. Brown, Pungoteauge, Va. 
4,—Walter Henderson, Lynchburg, Va. 
4,—Williain Kelley, Erie, Pa. 
5,—Thomas S&S. Pleasants, Beaverdam, Va. 
2,—A. J. Minor, Stone Wall Mills, Va. 
Nov. 25,—C. R. Wright, Livingston, Ala, 

Dec. 12,—L. H. Adams, Canterbury, De. 
6,—Dr. H. Tucker, Sandgate, Vt. 

— 13,—G. W. Smyth, Esq., Hope, N. J. 

Nov. 20,—Elisha B. Smith, Elk Grove, Ill. 

Dec. 8,—C. J. Clarke, Louisville Ky. 

—— 8,—Wnm. Melrose, Esq., Macon, Ga. 

—— 1,—James Kemp, Galena, Il. 

—— 11,—B. Witherspoon, Society Hill, S. C. 
— 6,—Dr. R. F. Preston, Abingdon, Va. 
—— 9,—E. A. Turpin, P. M., Beech Park, Ky. 
— 7,—Valentine Miller, Mount Carmel, Ill. 
— 4,—S. Cruse, Huntsville, Ala. 

—— 15;—T. G. Moore, Enfield, N. C. 

— 11,—J. D. Strother, Winnsborough, 8. C. 
—— 15,—Richardson Taylor, Burnt Ordinary, Va. 
—— 19,—A. P. Maury, Franklin, Te. 




















---— 3,—James Baker, Augusta, Me. 





